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which is not one of complete equality, tends everywhere, when
the number of recorded instances becomes large, to approximate
towards a certain definite figure.
During the eighteenth century matters were not pushed much
further than this, that in certain cases, of which comparatively
few were known, there was this surprising regularity, increasing
in degree as the instances became more numerous. Bernoulli,
however, took the first step towards giving it a theoretical basis
by showing that, if the d priori probability is known throughout,
then (subject to certain conditions which he himself did not make
clear) in the long run a certain determinate frequency of occurrence
is to be expected. Siissmilch (Die gottliche Ordnung in den
Verdnderungen des menschlicJien Gescklechts, 1741) discovered a
theological interest in these regularities. Such ideas had become
sufficiently familiar for Gibbon to characterise the results of
probability as " so true in general, so fallacious in particular."
Kant found in them (as many later writers have done) some
bearing on the problem of Tree Will.1
But with the nineteenth century came bolder theoretical
methods and a wider knowledge of facts. After proving his
extension of Bernoulli's Theorem,2 Poisson applied it to the
observed facts, and gave to the principle underlying these
regularities the title of the Law of Great Numbers. " Les choses
de toutes natures," he wrote,8 " sont soumises & une loi univer-
selle qu'on peut appeler la loi des grands nombres. , . . De ces
exemples de toutes natures, il resulte que la loi universelle des
grands nombres est d6j & pour nous un fait g&ieral et incontestable,
r&ultant d'exp&iences qui ne se d&nentent jamais." This is
the language of exaggeration; it is also extremely vague. But
1 In Idee zu einer allgemeinen Qeschichte in wettburgerltcher Absicht, 1784. For
a discussion of this passage and for the connection between Kant and Siissmilch,
see Lottin's Quetelet, pp. 367, 368.
a See p. 345.
3 Recherches, pp. 7-12, Von Bortkiewicz (Kritische BefracJtlungen, 1st part,
pp. 655-660) has maintained that Poisson intended to state his principle in a
less general way than that in which it has been generally taken, and that he was
misunderstood by Quetelet and others. If we attend only to Poisson's con-
tributions to Comptes Mendus in 1835 and 1836 and to the examples he gives
there, it is possible to make out a good case for t>"nTnr>jr that he intended his
law to extend only to cases where certain strict conditions were fulfilled. But
this is not the spirit of his more popular writings or of the passage quoted above.
At any rate, it is the fashion, in which Poisson influenced his contemporaries,
that is historically interesting j and this is certainly not represented by Von
Bortkiewicz's interpietation.